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NOTIFICATIONS British Consulate Shanghai. 
a! HB. M Stpreme Court. - . NOTIFICATION. 
by 1 E) T Ft G. STRONAGH, Esq, 3 is appointed Acting [n- 
eave w sR BIE COURT FOR CHINA | YO rn reat a Ban ae, 


NOTICE.—Ths sittings of the Court for hearing or- 
dinary Civil Cases during the current:month 
of July will be hicld on every Tuesday ; and for Mo- 
tions Applications, &e., on every Monday and every 
friday. 

Shanghai, 2nd July, 1869. 


[VEE Vacation will commence the 15th inst, and ter- 

minate on the 15th September next, during which 
peri the Supreme Conrt will hod no sittings for 
eating ordinary civil eases. 

‘The Courts of Bankruptcy, Vice Admiralty, Probate; 
the Conrt for hearing Summary Civil. cases and the 
Polico Court will be open during vacation, 

Shanghai, July 12th, 1869. 


British Consulate Newchwang. 


CONSULAR NOTIFICATION. : 
_ Burrisu Coxsvtars, 

Neweuwane, 3rd June, 1869. 
B. M. Acting Consul at, Newelwvang.. uniter in- 
structions from H. E., H. M. Minister, pu- 
blisties for general Tafortaticn “aa alteration fy tho 
special Port rogalation for the port of Newehwang 
ingtze) as Inid down in the General and Special 
Regulations issued by His Exy., and published by H. 
M. Congul at Shanghai in the’ North China Daily 


of the 29th March 1869. 

In this it was laid down that the limits of tho Port 
sommenced ‘at the West of the Creek near thet Fort,” 
mad extend as faras the Eastern limit of the British 
Settlement.” But in order to coincide with the limits 
1ow described by the Custom House Regulations this 
ipecial regulation is ordered to be amended by the fol- 


owing. 
NEWCHWANG YINGTSZE. 

The limits of the port are as follow :—On the West 
tline drawn from the Lao-Yen-Ko on Middle Temple ; 
mm the East, a litie drawn across the river from the 
Eastern Limits of the British settlement. 

WALTER E. KING. 


British Consulate’ Shanghai. 
NOTIFICATION, 
P= undersigned has this day resumed charge of 
‘HL, B, M. Consulate.at this port. 


W. H. MEDBORST, 
FEB. ML. Consul. 






































H. B. M., Consulate, 
Shanghai, 92h July, 1869. 





Chinkiang until further notice. 
. W. H. MEDHURST, 
Coneut. 
HB. M, Consulate, 
‘Shanghai, 23rd July, 1869. 








NOTICE, 
* Estateof C. BH. Ua 


AEE persons indebted to the above Eetate are re- 
quested to make immediate payment to the un- 
dersigned, and those having claims against it to pre- 
sent the same with vouchers, on or before the 31st 


August 1869. 
E. B. WIETERS. 
Administrator. 











Shanghai, 17th Jaly, 1869. 





THE SHANGHAI NEWS-LETTER, 


ENTARGED to double its former size, now affords 
better medium of intelligence from this quarter of tho 

world. It is published for the transmission of all the 

current Mercantile, Political, and General News of China 
and Japan, by the Pacitc ‘Mail Steamer to America and 
rope. 

"The News-Lerren will contain a summary of all Dhenews 
of the month,—a completo and reliable review of the 
market—leading articles upon subjects of general interest 
~arrivals and departures of shipping—movements of Ame- 
rican men-of-war on the station, etc., etc. 

‘The conductors will endeavour to make it i in all respects 
‘a welcome rin every counting house in the United 
States engaged in the China trade, as well us to those who 
are otherwise interested in this portion of the Far East. 

Auvertisements wil be reccivel atthe following rates 

One square (ton lines) first insertion. 
Brery additional insertion 

‘The subscription of the Ne 
and a half per annum for subscribers in Shanghai, and 
‘Three Dollars when mailed. 

The authorized Agents for receiving Advertisements and 
Subscriptions are:— 

Mr. J. WW. Stuztvax, 609, Sansom Street, San Fran 

London and China’ Express Ollico, 2, Cowpers 
rahill, London. 

‘Messrs. Wix. H. Foos & Co., 32, Burling Slip, New York, 

Br. J.B. Monts, Hongko: 

Bir. ALyRap Waiter, Yoko! 

Hiogo News Office, Hiogo. 

Messrs. F. & C. .LSH, Printers, Shanghai. 

‘All communications intended for rie should be 
auddressed “Editors of News ‘Larrea, Local Post, Shang- 

ai. 
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‘It is requested that only such communications as relate to 
Editorial matters be addressed to the Editor, and that they 
be sent not later than Friday. 

‘Advertisements will be received till 10 a.m. on Saturday 

No communications can be noticed unlesbaccompanied by 
the name of thercriter. 


Sugreme Court and Consular Garette 


Snancual, Jury 31st, 1869. 


























Tus notions of the Chinese regarding matters 
moral, mental and theological are objects 
of mere curiosity to the inquisitive, but 
are of vast importance when they enter into 
our estimate of the value of a Chinese as- 
severation. We will, in defiance of the usu- 
al mode, anticipate the conclusion at which 
we have arrived, and assert that an ordinary 
native witness is in our opinion utterly un- 
worthy of credit on matters either indifferent or 
tending in anyway to iujure or implicate him- 
self. In the latter case he will give evidence 
such as suits his own interests. In the former 
he will say whatever he is paid or induced by 
any consideration to say. ‘This is a fact so well 
known, indeed.so freely acknowledged by na- 
tives and_forcigners alike, that it requires no 
formu! proof. ‘The reason, moreover, is not far 
to seek. We all know that whut we call con- 
science and treat of as though it were an innate 
principle, is in reality, to a very considerable ex- 
tent if not altogether, the result of education. 
There may have been something originally im- 
planted which has only been cultivated and di- 
rected by education, but, however that may be, 
education has the power of so modifying the 
pre-existing principle that its subsequent form 
depends altogether on the educational influences 
to which the individuul is subjected.’ Con- 
science, then, as exhibited in operation, is so pure- 
ly dependent upon training that we may with- 
out sensible error use the latter term for the 
former in a practical discussion. Now a China- 
man’s training is of the very worst character. 
He is brought up in deceit, surrounded by an 
atmosphere of falsehood and treachery, encoura- 
ged in every act of petty chicanery whereof his 
juvenile talents are capable, and taught that a 
lie is a mere trick. which if successful enables the 
framer to secure some advantage or evade some 
punishment. Hence morally a Chinese is de- 
graded to a bestial Jevel, and in truth it is hard 
to believe that the majority of the natives we 
are brought into contact with possess souls, con- 
aciences gr responsibilities. Upon the value of 
native testimony Chinese education is thus seen 
to bear strongly. A Chinaman is taught that 
the onus of discovering a falsehood lies with the 
person to whom the falsehood is told. And in 
such a case as George’s, which has suggested 
these remarks, it is to be remembered that a 
native of China sets little value, if any, on 
human life. He will, unlike his fellow perjurer 
in more civilised lands, be as willing to swear 
away,a life fulsely as to swear falsely that cer- 
tain property belongs to him. He has no sense 
of moral obliyation, and therefore the ouly con- 
sideration that could make an oath binding 
would be the certainty of filsehood being dis- 
covered and signally punished by some earthly 
magistrate. But obviously this consideration 
in its full weight can never be brought to bear 








upon a person who has learned from his own 
rulers that justice is a marketable commodity. 
Therefore we lay it down as a broad principle 
that especially in questions of Jife and death no 
amount of native testimony should be held suf- 
ficient for conviction. Until some horrible 


ceatastrophe occurs native testimony will not be 


excluded formally from our courts, but the 
sooner it is done in practice the better. It is 
a question for the Chief Judge whether in 
the particular case before us the evidence 
without the Chinese portion was sufficiens to 
convict the prisoner. With it, supposing it to 
be reliable, there can be no doubt of George's 
guilt, !but we sincerely trust that ‘if the fo- 
reign testimony be held insufficient, the Chief 
Judge will give the weight of his authority 
and influence to the exclusion of native evidence 
at any rate in trials for capital offenses. {tis 
not the education of a class that is in fault, it 
is the education of the entire empire. We 
would no more believe the unsupported evidence 
of the whole Tsung-li Yamén than we should 
that of an equal number of street coolies. But 
there is another ground besides that of conscience 
or education that may be taken as u foundation 
for-a binding oath. This is the notion of the 
existence of one Supreme Being, whose authority 
is not determinable by chance or by the fortune 
of war, but who without a possible competitor 
reigns in solitary grandeur over the realms of 
nature und morals. It would be easy to shew 
that’ these notions are necessary elements in the 
conception of such a Being as would be certain 
to punish perjury. In brief the Chinese know 
ofno such Being. Even if they did know of 
him they have not the custom of swearing by’ 
their gods, and therefore the ceremony which 
from long habit and association is to us 80 
solemn and impressive, is no more to a Chinese 
than an empty form adopted by barbarians. 
The god of thunder is one of the most feared of 
the Chinese pantheon. If a pérson be struck 
dead by lightning it is held to be conclusive 
evidence of his having committed some horrible 
enormity. But the converse notion does not 
hold. The most atrocious crimes may be com- 
mitted, yet if the criminals are in luck they will 
escape the god. So long as the being to whose 
existence reference is made is no more than one 
out of a turba deorum which fills the whole 
realm of nature, so long as gods are promoted , 
and degraded by Imperial decree, so long as the 
populace are encouraged to shew theiranger and 
contempt by beating and pelting the images of 
the fire god or the rain god when conflagrations 
or floods impoverish a district, no basis, for belief 
in testimony tendered by Chinese can be found 
in the native conception of divine beinys. ‘Thus 
there is-neither the innate restraining conscious- 
ness of wrong,theonter restraint of public opinion, 
nor the conception of certuin punishment in the 
background. So far as we know, nothing is left 
to justify credence being given to any assevera- 
tion offered by a native and unsupported by 
foreign testimony. 


We have given insertion to the above article, 
not as representing our own views on the sub- 
ject, but because we are willing to invite dis- 
cussion on the important question of which it 
treats. The forthcoming judgment on the case 
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referred to will doubtless set at rest doubts on 
the subject of the nature and form of oaths to 
be administered to Chinese witnesses. The 
question at issue we imagine to be simply this :— 
Does the peculiar form of relixious belief which 
a Chinese possesses on the subject of the exis- 
tance of a God—by whatever name called—and 
of his attributes, exercise such an influence as 
to induce a Chinaman to speak the truth on a 
given subject rather than a lie? The writer of 
our leader seems to think that the evidence of 
Chinamen ought not to be admitted in courts 
justice at all, because they are supposed to 
¢ vo religivus belief, und are prone to lic, by 
education, habit, and inclination ; but this is no 
ground for rejecting their evidence, although it 
may show the slight value to be attached to. any 
form of oath they may take. The tendency of 
modern thonght on the subject of the admission 
or rejection of evidence lies in the direction of 
the admission of all evidence, from whatever 
source and however tainted, leaving the source 
and the taint to be an objection to its value, 
but no cause for its rejection —Epitor S. C. 
& C. Gazette. 











TIipves amongst Blue-books, and rarely sought 
ont except by the enthusiast in statistics or the 
student of history, are to be found the Consular 
returns of sh trade with China up to the 
year of grace 1868. Weare, however, now hap- 
py to be able to-announce the publication in 
China, in a form at ouce convenient, concise, 
and admirably adapted for immediate reference 
of a précis of the course of British trade in 
China during the past year, compiled by H. M. 
Consuls at the various ports. 

Although in many respects less full, and not 
compiled on the same system as the official Cus- 
toms Returns, which, since the establishment of 
the Foreign Inspectorate have been so ably pre- 
pared and regularly issued, these Consular re- 
turns have a special interest for British residents 
connected by business or otherwise with the 
prosperity of English’ trade with China. In 
one respect, equally with the reports of the 
foreign Customs, they are wanting, and this 
want is felt especially when judging of the trade 
of the southern ports, In the reports: of the 
trade of Foochow, Amoy, Swatow and Canton, 
we find this difficulty pre-eminent, it being ut- 
terly impossible without trade statistics from 
the colony of Hongkong to form even a crude 
idea of the actual amount of British commerce 
with those ports. In a manner more or less 
characteristic of the individual whose name is 
attazhed to these reports—whether at Swatow 
we find Mr. Alabaster sighing over the nomin- 
Hy small amount of trade, caused by the opera- 
tion of the foreign Customs, or at Canton Mr. 
Robertson explaining by the same means 
the apparently insignificant consumption of 
opium compared with former years, we find 
complaints of the effects of the establish- 
iment of the foreign Customs. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that however fair in princi- 
ple the effects of the Foreign Inspectorate 
in the southern ports, and more especially 
in the province of Kwangtung, have not 
heen altogether satisfactory, and so long as 
the central government is unable to make its 
































influence felt in these portions of the empire, 
so long must this defect exist. It is not long 
since we commented on the ridiculous ‘position 
in which the so-called Supreme Government 
was placed in its dealing with the provineiul 
authorities of Kwantung by this natural anta- 
gonism of interests, which in the case of the 
armed Customs’ cruisers sent out from Canton 
to intercept native vessels carrying foreign goods 
from Hongkong, led to the provincial man- 
darins going to the length of threatening to 
treat these craft if captured as pirates. We 
are therefore not unprepared to find that ‘the 
provincial authorities have hit on the device of 
simply ignoring the existence of the foreign’ 
Customs, and of charging on foreign imports the 
same taxes, or in some cases even less, when in- 
troduced through the provincial Custom houses, 
as when passed though the foreign inspectorate. 
The most conspicuous instance of this is to be 
found in the charges to which opium, entered 
through the foreign Customs at Canton on its 
way to the West River, is subjected, compared 
with the same commodity conveyed direct from 
Hongkong. In the one case the opium is sub- 
jected to duties and taxes amounting to Taels . 
'89 per picul, while in the other it escapes with 
‘Taels 38, a difference of nearly two thirds. Asa 
natural consequence the import through Canton 
amounted to the trifling matter of 800 chests 
during the year. But although opium affords 
the most conclusive test of the want of accord 
hetween the two administrations, it is not the 
only one. Were we to take the reports of the 
foreign Customs, on which these returns have 
been founded, as in any way illustrative of the 
relative importance of the several ports and of 
British trade with China, we should be great- 
ly deceived. In place of looking at Canton 
for the most prosperous and probably the 
most thickly populated city of the empire, we 
should expect to meet with a city in a rapid’ 
state of decadence if not in actual ruin. Yet the 
contrary is the truth, and Canton probably alone ~ 
amongst Chinese cities affords the spectacle of 
a town increasing in population as well as in 
individual wealth and comfort. The facilities 
supposed to be imported to foreign trade by the 
regulation of the tariff and the establishment of 
the Inspectorate have in fact been made use of to 
stop its natural progress, and to place obstacles in 
the way of business being carried on by foreign- 
ers or in foreign ships. It is not long ago since 
we had occasion to remark how seriously the 
unequal system of coast duties interfered with 
the home trade of China. How the heavy duties, 
paid by goods shipped in foreign vesselscompared 
with, the comparatively light taxes to which 
goods sent direct in native craft prevented the 
expansion ‘of trade, or even stopped it where it’ 
was springing up. With an inconsistency worthy 
ofthe Chinese government it happened that 
natives who in their own craft were charged: 
merely nominal duties, came, when they desired 
to ship in foreign bettoms, to be charged a rate” 
grrater even than the foreign shipper, the result 
being in the one case to force the Chinese ‘mer-" 
chant to make use of a notoriously unsafe and’ 
less satisfactory medium of conveyance, ‘ and’ 
in the other to have recourse to’ subterfages’ 
in order to conceal his property in the goods. 
Asa consequence, though we are sorry not to 
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ace the tables included in theso Consular reports, 
the portion of the cousting trade of the four 
southern ports of Canton, Swatow, Amoy and 
Foochow, carried on in foreign bottoms, has do- 
creased. from-a total value of Taels 13,420,000 
in 1867, to Tuels 8,434,000 in the year under 
review. |Resulting from the same canses we 
find the Transit dues, which in the central pro- 
vinces of China are rapidly working a revolu- 
tion in our trade, are unknown to the trade of 
the southern port. At Foochow passes to cover 
the transit of lead to the tea districts are occa- 
sionally applied for, but we find nowhero, as at 
Chinkiang, a Inrge ‘and increasing tratlic being 
carried on under this provision of the treaties. 
In connection with this subject we cannot 
pass over a somewhat similar abuse complained 
of by Mr. King, in the report on the port of 
Newchwang. At the extreme north and the ex- 
treme south we find that the practical access of 
foreign merchants to the interior marts is cut 
off by differential duties, At Newchwang, how- 
ever, a mistaken rendering of the treaty seems 
to have been adopted by the late British Mi- 
nister; where, owing to the abseuce of imports 
a Chinese can convey his goods at infinitesi- 
- nial duties to~ the remotest corners of the rich 
and fertile Manchuria, a British subject, it has 
been held, is compelled to pay the commuted tran- 
sit dues for the same privilge. As bas been poiut- 
ed out on high authority, this system of differen- 
tial taxes is fraught with the worst consequences 
to the trade, whether Chinese or Foreign ; trade 
is hampered on every side, and a system of 
evasions, discredituble to the character of an im- 
portant commerte, his been called into existence. 
It has ever been the policy of this paper to de- 
precate duties levied: on nationals instead of on 
goods ; a fair field and no favour is all we can 
in justice ask, and with these we have little 
doubt of being able next year to congratulate 
British merchants on as great an expansion of 
aie trade.as has taken pluce within the year 











H, B, M. SUPREME COURT. 
July 2th, 1869. 
Before Sir E. Honnny, Chief Judge, and C. W. 
Goopwix, Esq., Asvistane Judge. 
in re* Bolivar” 
, £zparte Messrs. Wiuxix & Ronson. 

This was an application by Messrs. Wilkin and Rob- 
son, the consignees of the principal part of the cargo of 
the’ Bolivar, that the freight pail by them as such’con- 
signees should be declared a charge upon the proceeds 
of the said cargo, and be paid to the applicants out of 
auch proceeds. | 

‘Mr. Eaxtes appeared for Messrs. Wiixix and Ros- 
SON, 

Mr. Roztxsox for the Rondholders. 

Mr, Eames in support of the petition said that the 
proceeding was practically an application to correct ac- 
count sales of eargo sold under @ decree in suit on Dot- 
tomry. The freight which his clients held as agents 
of the amounting to $1,296 and £500 prepaid in 
“New York, they had paid under an order of the Court, 
and it ought, bie contended, to be a charge upon the 
Proceeds of the cargo. ‘The freight enters in and 
makes part of the value of the cargo at the port of de- 
livery ; and if the deduction was not allowed freight 
would be paid twice—once as freight and again in 

argo. Although the ship-owner is bound to repair, 
his liability is limited to the ship, while the owners of 
the cargo, if the deduction he contended for were not 
allowed, would pay freight in addition to the whole 
value of the gooda delivered. Freight is called in in ox: 
‘oneration of cargo, and should not be permitted tobecume 
an additional burthen instead of a relief. The learn- 














ed counsel then went on to show that the owners of 
the cargo had derived no benefit from the bottomry, 
but were in a worse position than if the cargo had 
boon destroyed and no bond executed. Mo argued 
that the hypothecation of cargo must be for the bene- 
fit of the cargo; and that the Captain knew, when he 
was executing the bond, that he was eriging both 
ship and cargo without the prospect of Bein able to 
redeem them both, A bond is meant to enable a ves- 
tel to proceed with her cargo to her destined port, but 
when it absorbs ship, cargo and freight, he considered 
it overrides its object, and vitiates itvelf. The Captain 
in this case had, to all practical purposes, gold every- 
thing when he contracted the bond. The learned 
counsel said that no precedents could be found for this 
application, because, first, at least as to cargo, this bond 
would be bad in England, as amounting to the sale of 
the entire cargo, and in excess of themaster's authority; 
and secondly, because if such a bond would be deemed 
good, the consignees would not take delivery, and, of 
courso, would not pay freight, or at most wonld re- 
ceive cargo upon giving bond for its value and no more. 
Mr. Rostxsoy said that this singular application 
amounted to nothing less than a request that this 
Court should set aside a solemn contract entered into 
with the Bondholder—a contract in no wise impeach- 
ed; against the Bondholder's consent. He was not 
surprised that his learned friend found so much dif- 
finlty in defining his claim. In his petition he asked 
for restitution of the freight. which was what the 
claim came to, but now he wished to call it an adjust- 
ment of the accounts. Mr. Eames had questioned the 
master’s power to hypothecate the cargo, but he (Mr. 
R.) submitted no such question could be entertained 
now. The proper time for raising that issue was at the 
original hearing, of which the, present applicants had 
notice, and at which they liad neglected to appear. 
‘The bond had been prononneed by this Court a good. 
and valid bond, and therefore the master must be taken 
tohave acted rightly. Mr. Eames hai also said that the 
Bottomry was solely for the benefit of the ship, but 
this was not so. The cargo had equally rotted,” and 
that was the foundation on which all’ those transac- 
ns rested. ‘The cargo, instead of being sold ona 
market for which it was not destined and where people 
would take fulvantage of the necessity in which the 
r found himself, was carried to its proper des- 
tination. Tt was no fault and no concern of the Bond- 
holders if, when arrived there, it sold badly, andthere- 
fore more was required to answer his claim. He 
also begyed the court to bear in mind that his friend 
was not correct in saying the whole cargo was absorbed 
by the Bondholdor. Even if it had been, that did not 
alter the Bondholder’s rights, but as a matter of fact 
about one-sixth of it had been delivered to foreign con? 
signess, and the Bondholder had been unable to arrest 
that portion. Like Mr. Eames he bad been unable to 
find any case exactly in point, but he submitted that 
this absence of authority was'a negative argument in 
his favour aud against the applicauts. Many cases of 
claims by owner of cargo were to be found in the books, 
‘but none like the present ono. ‘The nenrest approach 
to it was in the case of the Salacia, Lush, 582, where 
the owners of cargo claimed to set off against’ freight 
ayable by them, the value of some of the eargo which 
Fad been gol to ‘pay the expenses of the ship, but the 
claim was disallowed, and the Court pointed out. that 
the remedy was by personal action against the ship- 
owner, and that, he submitted, was the remedy of the 
consignees in the present instance. Again, applicants 
claimed to have returned to them £500 which the ship- 
pers had advanced on account of freight prior to the 
Bolivar sailing and prior to the Bottomry bond. But 
if the Bolicar and her cargo had been lost, the shippers 
could not have recovered back any portion of that 
£500 (The Johi, 3. W. Rob. 177.) On what principle 
then could it be contended that they could recover it 
as against the Bondholder, without whose assistance 
they would have been lost. ‘The case for the ppli- 
cants simply amounted to this : that it was hard that 
they should have to pay freight, and yet that their 
cargo should be taken from them. ‘The answer to this 
‘was that it could be equally hard that the Bondholder 
who had advanced his money on a particular security 
should have that security taken away from him. He 
had no personal remedy against anyone. The owners 
of ‘had, and if their debtor was insolvent that did 
not affect the Bondholder’s position. ‘The ship, freight 
and eargo had been legally hypothecated to him by she 
lawful agent of the respective parties, and he was eu-: 
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titled to their proceeds until his claim was satisfied. 
ro accidental change of market could affect the ori- 
ginal coutract with him or deprive him of any portion 
of his security. Mr. Robinson referred the Court to 
the case of the Grutitudine, Tad. LC. pp. 43/44 
65 & 66, as to the rights of the Bondholder, and in that 
case Sir W. Scott referred to the possibility of the 
whole becoming answerable to the Bondholder, 
and said, that would be preferable to not allowing the 
master to have a discretionary power for the preserva- 
tion of the cargo. In conclusion, he would observe that 
if the restitution of freight asked for by the applicants 
were ordered it would follow that those foreign owners 
of cargo which had escaped arrest would have receiv- 
ed their cargo through the assistanceof the Bondbolder 
without having contributed anything to the repayment 
of bis claim. It was not for him to pursue them in 
foreign Courts while he had security within his own 
court available for the payment of bis claim. For 
these reasons he submitted the application should be 
refused. 
The Court reserved judgment. 

















H. B. M. SUPREME COURT. 
afuly Qith, 1869. 
Before Sm E. Horxsy, Chief Judge, and C. W. 
Goovwix, Esq., Assistant Judge. 

This was a motion in Chambers for leave to appeal 
to H. M. in Council against the verdict and sentence 
in the case of Recixa v. Grorcr. 

Mr. Hansey said his first objection related to the 
jury, and contended that though by the Order in 
Council, founded on the 6 & 7 Vict c. 80—which enact- 
ed that it would be lawful for Her Majesty by any 
Order made with the advice of Her Privy Council to 
ordain such laws or ordinance as to Her Majesty might 
seem meet, —the number was right; still that the Act 
gave only constitutional powers to Her Majesty and did 
not permit her do anything absolutely. She could not, as 
ho had previously said, re-establish slavery. She could 
do nothing that was unconstitutional. If trial by jury 
was one of the fundamental and constitutional rights 
of a British subject she could not affect it, consequently 
no Order could reduce the number of jurors, and quoted 
Stephen's Commentaries Vol 1. p. 170 in support. He 
then referred to tho admission of pagan evidence, and 
quoted the decision of Lord Coke in Calvin’s case to 
ahow that that Judge had affirmed its utter ineapacity 
to be admitted. But as this opinion with regard to 
all pagan evidence was undoubtedly too strong and had 
‘beon overruled expressly fin Omichund v. Baker—so 
his opinion as to the unlimited power of the crown 
over conquered territory might also be considered as 
exaggerated. And it is upon this opinion of Lord 
Coke that Stephen has founded the statement that 
tho sovereign can make any laws fora conquered ter- 
ritory. The learned counse} maintained that such laws 
anust be constitutional and opposed neither iu spirit or 
character to the fundamental principles of the laws of 
England, He then alladed to the extent of the Royal 
prerogative, and read from Stephen’ 
to shew that ‘the kink’s prorogative 
the doing of any wrong”—it had the power to effect 
changes, but only for increased and benefit—it 
could make no constitutional or fundamental change. 
‘Trial by jury was a constitutional right, and could not 
‘be changed, nor had the Parliament over intended to 
delegate tho power of changing it. 

fis Loupsurr said it might be held that parliament 
being supreme might delegate to the Queen power 

Rr 


said it might be so, but contended that 
Parliament novertheless retained its supreme power. 
Solong as Her Majesty exercised her power in con- 
sonance with the constitution of the country, it would 
not interfere, The Act empowered Her Majesty to 

regard to 


























make rules and regulations not Jawa. With 

altering trial by jury, it would be as right to construe 
the Act to empower Her Majesty to re-institute 
slavery. 

Mr. Goopwin remarked that Mr. Hannen’ had 
takon an extreme case when he {instanced the 
question of slavory. He held, however, that there 

* iano reason why Her Majesty, by the power vested 
in her by the Act, could not re-institute slavery ;-ouly 
that in doing so slie would bs abusing her power, and 
Parliament would then interfere, 

His Lorpsuir referred to acase of an appeal made 
to the Privy Council against a decision on alate 











Order in Council. The Privy Council overruled the 
dccision. He thought, however, that the Legislature = 
having power to make laws could delegate that power. 
tothe Queen. He then read the preamble to the Or- 
der in Council, and remarked on the largeness of the 
wording and that had Parliament contemplated other- 
wise than unlimited powers, it would have qualified 
the Act by using words to the effect that nothing was 
to be done contrary to the Constitution. 

‘Mr. Haxwes was of opinion that the extensive char-- 
acter of the wording implied the contrary. ‘The Queen 
could not alter the constitution by a side wind. 

Mr. Goopwin referred to the practice at Hongkong. - 

Mr. Haxxen pointed ont that Hongkong was a co- 
lony having its own Legislative Assembly, 

jis Lorvsmir could not see why, ifthe Order in- 
Council could not do it, Hongkong could do it. : 

Mr. HANNEN showed that Hongkong had the po- - 
wer granted by Act of Parliament—tho same asin 
Canada or Australia, 

: Mr. Haswz then quoted Stephen’s Com., Vol. 3, 
p. 161, to show that a grand jury must decide by a 
majority, which amounts to the unanimous decision of 
twelve, since it consists of 23, and contended that if 
12 jurors were according to ‘the constitution, this 
right could not be taken away by Order in 
Council or any side wind; by nothing in faet but by 
direct Act of’Parliament. With reference to the ad- 
mission of pagar. evidence be drew attention to the de- 
cision of Mr. Justice Buller in the case of Brecks v. 
Taylor, which laid down what questions should be put, 
and maintained. that the form in which His Lordship 
bad put the question wasincorrect, and pointed oub 
that the form aa used, ‘Do you believe that your God 
will pnnish you? was a leading question, as he had 
remarked at the time. He then contended that tho 
answer that ‘T believe ina God of Thunder” was not 
sufficient, as there was no personality, nothing but be- 
lief in thunder—an answer which would never be taken 
in a court of justice, as it did not imply a belief in a god. 
that knew everything and would punish ; not only too” 
was it necessary that the witness should believe in a god : 
that can punish, but in one that will punish, and in con- 
firmation quoted Taylor Vol. 2, that the ovidenco of 
any one who does not show that be considers himself” 
responsible for what he says, to“an ommiscient being; 
is inadmissable. . 

His Lorvsnir asked whether such a god as the wit 
ness believed in was within the meaning of the term 
“God” as understood by the law of England. 

Mr. Haxnex pointed out that these wore only idols 
it was to the images not the epirite thar it referred— 
and such could not arded in English law. 

His Loxpsurr observed, that the Chinese did not 
pray to or believe in the images or idols themselves—the 
things of clay or porcelain—but in the spirit which 
was apposed to dwell within them. Now the Chris- 
tain notion of a God was that He was a spirit, and 
whether as represented by painters He sat on clouds, or 
by writers as dwelling in,heaven and dispensing eternal 
justice from a throne—the idea was essentially the 
same, although the attribates might be different—the 
pagan deity was a more sensuous being—the Christian - 
‘a more spiritual—the one was a God of vengeance, the ' 
other a God of merey—one was to be propitiated by 

ifice, the other by prayer. Still the idea of 
or of a deity which ran through the human 






















det 
mind Christian as well as pagan, was esseutially the 
sune—it was that of anjall powerfal, all seeing Spirit— = 

‘erful to punish and to protect, and in whatever 
form such deity was worshipped it had the same hold 
ofthe human mind, although that hold in different 


minds might have its source in fear or love, 
Mr, Goopwix here related a conversation he had with 
Mr. Yates, who, he said, had great experience amongat ° 
the lower order of the Chinese, who gave it as his opin- 
ion that the religion of China entirely depended ou 
its women, who might be seen bringing their children 
to the temples and impressing on them that the gods’: 
there would puniah them—impressions which they ne 
ver lost, : iG om 
‘Mr. Hass said such a god might be feared, but only: 
as they feared a Taoutai—they could not fear inevitable 
punishment from him for lies—it was destitute of om- 
niscience and omnipotence—a god of Thunder did not 
mean either; their should be not only belief in a Divine 
Being, but also in a Divine punishment—these. were 
the great points, omniscience and certainty of punish; 
ment, and consequently the Court should have enquired. 
further into the witnesses’s faith, me 
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Mr. Rewsrz briefly supported the conviction, quotin 
87 Vict. e: 14 and Broome’s Com., p. 86, in support o 
the power of the Order in Council; and ox; his 
opinion that Mr, Hannen should havo shown that the 
otidenco alleged as wrongfully admitted. afected the 
verdi 

‘The Court reserved decision. 








H. B. M. SUPREME COURT : IN BANKRUPTCY. 
: July 24th, 1869, 
Before C. W. Gooowis, Esa. 

Inre the Bankrupt estate of K. 'R. McKeszre. 
‘This was a second dividend meeting and the official 
assignee announced that as asum of Tis. 315.67 was 

ited to the estate a dividend of 0.365 could be de- 
dared on the debts proved, amounting to Tis. 36,000 
an ‘ 
‘The only creditors represented were the Agra Bank 
and Messrs, Smith, Kennedy & Co. 
lis Honour sanctioned the dividend. 








H. B. M, SUPREME COURT. 
Fuly 20th, 1869. 
Before C. W. Goopwix, Esq. 
Bonney v. TARRANT. 
Tarrant v. Bosney, 

In these cases, decided last week by the Law Secre- 
tary, Mr. Tarrant appealed from the judgments then 
given. Tho hearing on the appeals occupied the atten- 
tion of the court for two hours, His Honour confirming 

low. 


thie judgment of the Court 








HB. M. SUMMARY COURT. 
July Lith 1869. 
Before R, A. Mowat, Faq. 
Tarrast v, Bonney. 

Claim of $99.99. 

This claim consisted of $49 for blank cards, $6 for 
- Almauacks sold, $35 for commission on Job work, and 
$9.99. for office effects entrusted to him for sale, 

Defendant denied bis indebtedness, but as he ad- 
mitted having promised to pay $6, judgment was given 
for the amount, together with the $34 claimed on com- 
mission, subject to the deduction of $30 which had 
been credited to plaintiffip the recent case of Bonney 
v. Tarrant, in all $10; costs to be divided. 

July 19th, 1869. 
Before R. A. Mowar Esq. 
. Roperts v. Axus. 

Claim of $50; for expenses incurred in re-mooring 
abuoy which had been carried away by the Star of 
China, defendant 





Plaintiff did not personally appear, but his book- 
keeper stated that the Star of China had come in con- 
tact with the buoy and dragged it from its moorings. 
‘They had to pay $35 to the Chinese for carrying it 
back and they claim Tis, 10 for the firm for the use 
of its gear, . : ‘ 

By defendant:—The buoy has been replaced; no 
other ships have come foul of it during the last three 
months, 
ete ae at _ Dock remembered the atern of 

1. vessel foulin; e@ buoy. It was dragged about 
150 yards; the veuvel had to be remoored. 

By defendant:—A vessel was foul of it about two 
years ago and paid for the re-mooring. 

‘Defendant stated that it was caused by the moorings 
ofthe buoy being slack. The vessel was at anchor 
Where the Harbour Master had instructed. It was 
likely the copper of his vessel was injured. 

On the: suggestion of His Worship, the caso was re- 
ferred to the Harbour Master for settlement. 

. July 25th, 1869. 
Before R. A. Mowaz, Esq. 

Ah ching v. Proprietor of the Imperial Hotel. Claim 
of $15; for : 

Plaintiff's statements being quite at variance with 
the entries made in the house book His Worship dis- 
‘missed the case. 3 








“H. B. M, POLICE COURT. 
July 1ith 1869. 

~ Before R, A. Mowat, Esq. 

P.-Robinson, ‘able seaman on board the Maiden 

ween," was charged by the chief officer of the vessel 

with being drunk and creating a distarbanice on’ 
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||: His Worship ordered him to retarn. to his duty, 
forfeit two days’ pay, and pay the cost of summons. 
July 19th, 1869. 
: Before I. A. Mowat Eaq. 

James Connors, was charged with being drank 
and creating a disturbance. Constable Smyth stated 
that he found the prisoner about 1 am. on Satar- 
day knocking at the door of the Sailors’ Home, and on 
his telling him, a8 he could not gain admittance, that. 
he could get shelter for the night at the station, he ly 
on the ground, stating that he would remain there ti 
morning. He then bent over the prisoner to 
him, but received two kicks from him in the chest. A. 
native constable thencame up, and, as the prisoner still 
persisted in making a uoise and refused to go away he 
‘was taken into custody, and gave great trouble before 
he could be got to the station. 

Tho prisoner stated that he had been badly beaten 
by theconstable. This, however, was rebutted by the 
evidence of the native constable and two other consta- 
bles who assisted in carrying him to the station. 

Mr. Kelly gave the prisoner a good character, but 
thought that he was not perfectly right in the head az 
he was still suffering from a bad fall. 

His Worship sent him to gaol for 7 days. 


July 20th, 1869. 
ford, belonging to. 


Before R. A. Mowat, 
‘Two men, named Rouse and Craw 

tho Wild Deer, were charged with refusal of duty. 

His Worship sentenced them to imprisonment till 

vessel was ready for sea, giving them however the o| 

tion of immediately returning to their duty, which they; 

availed themselves of. 





Dodge, Dent, Churton and Browne, seamen belo 
gee e Fluellin, were charged, the three former: 

fusal of duty and the last with having left his ship 
without permission. ‘They all refused to return to” 
their duties, and were sent to gaol till the ship sails—. 
their maintainance while there to be paid for out of 


their wages. 
July 21st, 1869. 
Before R. A. Mowat, q 

Dodge and Dent, two seamen belonging to the 
lin, were charged by the chief officer with assault, and. 
tho use of threatening language. 2 

George Dudley, complainant, deposed that tho pri- 
soners are able seamen that on Saturday after wash-* 
ing decks the second officer gave Dodge some order 
which he would not obey; and on his going forward to 
reprove him, Dent made a rush aft, and said ‘I'll havo’ 
aslap at you;” that he then struck him on the face an 

p at ye he thi ke hi he faco and. 
again on the eye; that afterwards when on 
Dodge came aft and because he would not let him go 
up he put his hand behind to search for his knife and 
used some words equivalent to the taking of complain- 
ant’s life. 

‘The second officer gavo corroborative evidence. 

His Worship fined tho prisoner Dent, who is now un- 
dergoing a term of imprisonment for rofusal of duty, 
as is also the otherjprisoner, 86 and costs, Dodge to psy 
costs. - 






10 Fluel- 





As the paragraphs of Mr. Ross Browne's reply to 
the addresses, in our last number were accidentally 
transposed we have thought it advisable to reprint the 
uhole, that they may be preserved for future reference 
in a correct form. 


‘Tax Appress or THE Crtizens or THE Unite States, 
RESIDENT IN SmaNouat, PReseNteD To THE Hoy. 
J. Ross Browse, Exvoy ExtRAORDINARY AND 
Musistern PLestpoTeNTIARY OF THE UNITED 
Sratesat Pexina, on nis DepaRTURES FROM 

+ Curva. 





Shanghai, July 14th, 1869. 
To His Excellency 
‘Tue Hoxorantr J. Ross Browne, 
U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 

Plenipotentiary to China. - 
Sir,—Your withdrawal from the administration of 
the affairs of the United States in China, and the 
cause of that withdrawal, seem to us,’ your fellow citi- 
zens resident in this Empire, sufficient reason for an 
expression of our opinion in favor of the policy which, 
“| we understand, you have advocated, and of our regret 
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July 31st, 1869. 








that your adhicrence to that policy has been followed 
by the loss of your valuable services to American in- 
terests in China. : 

‘The true policy of the United States in this country 
we believe to be one that looks towards the extension of 
its trade and intercourse with western nations, and by 
meaus of that extension the raising of China in the 
ecale of civilization, 

We claim that China, as she stands, is low in civili- 
gation as she is in wealth and power; that her history 
teaches us little worth knowing except maxims of 
morality,long reduced by western nations to actual 

practice, but by China neglected and forgotten ; that 
her present state, as farfrom being an example, isa 
warning of the results of a false system aud a vicious 





_ We claim that the presence of forcignors isa protec- 
tion and a blessing to the people, that this presonce is 
their only chance af improvement, save through deso- 
lating wars, and that, in all probability, it is at this 
day the chief cause of the existence of the present 
government, aud perhaps of any ceutral government in 
the country 

We believe that, the advancement of China, without 
anarchy and rebellion, cannot be had by waiting until 
her own goverur is coutent to move, 

We believe it can be got only .by the pressure of 
western pinion, in forming new terms of treaties, 
mad by the pressure of swestern power in sustaining 
those treaties when termed, 

ec 


























is there a right on the 
» insist on steps that will fur- 
zation in China, but a clear duty 





in that dir 

Webeliv while western governmentsare bound 
uliy. just, and generons part towards 
China, they cannot forego the alvautage of the moral 
iuduence of their greater material power. 

As China has not arrived at that stage where she 
will spontaneously accept, and firmly discharge her 
part in the reciprocal obligations of states, and ad- 
Yauco in a carcer of discrect progress, the withdrawal 
of presure would be disastrous to foreign and native 
iutaretth, aud even threatening to the safety of the 
state. 

We have understood the chief cause of your recall 
tobe, that, i i arge of your duty, 
you found yours: eut from the de- 
elarations of Mr. same. 

We believe, for our part, that the misapprchensions 
created hy Mr. Burlingatne’s mission tend to danger- 
ous ixsnes and complications. We are, many of us, 
Mr. Burlingame’s friends, We supported, and rejoiced 
in the mission when we had reason to believe that it 
was in the interests of progress, aud that its members 
would further those interests by represent in the 
wastern world, thejtrue state of Cl 
could best be raised and supported in a new career. 

We were surprised and disappointed, when we found 
it only used to represent China as an example of 
strength, goodness and wisdom ; to give the impres- 
sion that she had abandoned her ‘oll pretensiuns of 

jority, and, with aii cagor desire for improvement, 
aly to press forward pon the path of reform 3 
that she needed no other inducement to improve than 
hier own moral instinct; that all pressure, even moral 
pressure, was a wrong and a mistake, aud'that in fact 
the nations of the West had more to learn than to 
teach in their intercourse with} this, so called, polite 
and intellectual people of the East! 

We are deeply interested in the promotion of the 
peaceful development of China, and in its maintenance 
of harmonious relations, and we may presume that our 
direct and in’ te acquaintance with the Empire ren- 
ders us not altogether untrestworthy witnesses. As 
anch, we donot hesitate to express our opinions, and 
we believe that time will justiiy our conclusions. 

We can assure you, with sincerity, that you will 
Jeave these shores, regretted by all your countrymen, 
with a respect which could only have been created by 
an impartial administration of the duties of your high 
position, 




















































We have the honor to remain, 


Your Excelleney’s most obedient servants. 
[Signed hy 69 American Residents.] 





‘Tue ADDRESS oF THE Britisu Commoyity oF -Sitana- 
HAL TO THE AMERICAN MINISTER, UPON 1S DE- 


PARTURE From Cuixa, z 


Shanghai, 17th July, 1869: 
To His Excellency, ; z 
Tue Hoxoran.e J. Ross Browne, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Pisniposeaisaty from the United States to China, 

Sim,—We cannot alloiv you to depart from “China 
without availing ourselves of the opportunity of your 
presence at this port —the principal seat of foreign com- 
merce, to express to you the sincere regret which: tho 
British community feel at the circumstances’ under 
which you return to the United States. + 

It might have seemed sufficient for your own coun- 
trymen to convey to you an.expression of the regret 0 
universally entertained ; but the interests ‘of Great. 
Britain and the United States in China are’so complete- 
ly identical, and their affairs are so intertwined in 
all parts of the empire, that we feel we are-addressing 
one of the most earnest aud most conscientious advo- 
cates of our own rights and privileges. - 

We are further prompted to address you.in testi- 
mony of the perfect cordiality which has ‘always sub- 
sisted between the American’ residents in’ China and. 
ourselves. Well enjoy the’same rights and privileges, 
and we are all united in hostility to the creation of any’ 
exclusive interests. Unfortunately, however, in the 
Press, both of Great Britain and the United States; at- 
temps have been made to produce jealousy aud ‘un-* 
friendly feeling, by iguorantly raising hopes‘of spocial 
advantages being accorded to oue or otlier of those na- 
tions. We can only trust that increasing knowledge 
of China will lead to more acturate views of the com- 
plete co-operation, which makes us, for all purposes of 
trade and municipal goverament, one single commu- 


nity. 

te is with the liveliest satisfaction that we recognise 
the unanimity existing between yourself and Sir Ru- 
therford Alcock, on the main Ten of foreign 
policy, a unanimity which is shared in by the whole of 
the foreign residents in Chi We cannot bat admire 
the unanswerable vindication by Rutherford 
of his and our views, which is contained in his despatch 
to Lord Clarendon of 5th February last. “ 

We believe you owe your recall to the persistent 
manner in which you have continaed to express views 
contrary to those which your own government have 
adopted at the instigation of Mr. Burlingame, your 
having refused to remain silent when you were ‘con- 
vinced that your government were being misled, and 
as you have taken this disinterested attitude from 
asense of duty, it is a matter of sincere pleasure to 
‘us to have this opportanity of assuring you that, in 
thus boldly proclauning the trath, you have the entire 
and wnanitous approbation of the British residents. 

In-view of the importance of foreign interests in 
China we have, in cowmon with your countrymen here, 
the very strongest reasons -for protesting against. the 
precipitation with which anew policy has been adopted 
& both governments, 

It is unnecessary for us to dvwell npon the numerous 
objections which we all feel to be fatal to its success. 
Both the American and the British Governments have 
assumed that there is a desire for progress on tho part 
of the Chinese Government, which we know ‘does not 
exist. Lord Clarendon has laid down rales of action 
for our Minister, our Consuls, and our community, 
which would prove utterly inadequate if any crisis 
occurred demanding extraordinary measures. But 
while the poiey will, in our opinion, be a failure so 
far as the purposes it contemplates are concerned, we 
cannot look forward without cousiderable anxiety to 
the unfortunate effects it will produce on the Chinese 
mind. It is almost impossible for us to convey to our 
fellow countrymen at home, the utter inability of the 
Chinese to compreheud any motives for forbearance, 
other than our own powerlessness, or a fear of their 
growing strength. It is our candid opinion that if the 
British and American Governments were in a position 
to estimate all the dangers that are involved in-their 
new policy they would abandon it at once, in a state 
of alarm, at the probable consequences. 

It is our most earnest wish, that, when ‘you return. 
to the United States, you may endeavor to enlighten 
the public mind upon the real issues that are raised. 
by the existence of foreign intercourse with China, and 
upon the most efficient and advantageous means of in- 
troducing western civilization into this vast empire. 
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«We tender.to.you our most sincere thanks for your 
exertions to promote truth and justice; and, in’ ¢: 
pressing to you our best wwishes.for your fature welfare 
and prosperity, .we beg to take leave, feeling regret 
that your career in China should have thus been #0 
suddenly cut short. : 

: Wo are, Sir, 


: Your obediont servants. 
[Signed by 31 Firms and 62 private persona.] 
Mr. Browse's Revi,” 


Suaxuar, 17th July, 1869... 











GENTLEMEN, 

Lhaye read with great pleasuro the communications. 
which you have had the kindness to address to me in 
relation to foreign policy.in China. ‘The generous man- 
ner in which you havo expressed your approval of my 
official course, as diplomatic representative of the Unit- 
ed States at Peking, will be gratefully remembered by 
me long after my departure from these shores. I need 
scarcely assure you that my homeward voyage will be 
cheered by the reflection, that however unavailing my 
etforts have been during my briof sojourn at the capital 
to extend the limits-of commerce and friendly inter- 
course with this Empire, they .bave beon generously 
appreciated by the’ class who have labored most per- 
aistently, and most effectually, to promote everywhere 
throughout the world, the great cause of civilization. 

Bully concurring in the “views. exp: “in your 
© communications, respecting.the policy essential to the 

maintainance of our treaty rights in this country,.I. 

take pleasure in stating that, since the day of my ar-» 
rival in Peking-to the present time, I have strentious- 
ly advocated every proposition whlch you havo" ad-' 
vanced, ‘The conclusions to which you have been led 
by long practical experience, have ‘been. reached, on 
wy part, through the simple process’of reason’ aided 
by a careful stucly of the history of foreign intercourse 

with China. It is gratifying to feel that this unanimity 
of opinion is founded upon an enduring basis of truth, 

and that principles in support of which there is such a 
concurrence of testimony, will not require to be main- 

tained by fanciful and delusive theories. 

It would bo impossible, inthe multiplicity of my 
engagements, and the brief time intervening before my 
departure, to give you a complete exposition of my 
views on the questions suggested in the addresses. 

+ These papers cover so broad a tield for the expression 
of opinion, aud embody so many important qnessions 
of intornational policy, that a mere glance at the lead- 
ing points would require more time, and certainly more 
os ful consideration, than I can now bestow upon 

em. 

‘A brief roview of the recent history, and present 
attitude of China towards foreign Governments, from 
astand point differing in some respects from that of 
the foreign residents at the ports, may not be altogether 
devoid of interest. 

Ithas been ‘alleged that the so-called new policy 

justice to China, and, as such, means progress. 
behalf of my ow ernment, L must 
say that the inference from ¢ utterly uawarrant- 
ed by facts. So far as I can glean from the published 
egrrespoudence of.any predecessors during the past the 
years, the policy of thé United Stases has been fact 
and conciliatory; and, Lam quite sure, there has beeit 
no departure from a similar policy on the part of Grean 
Britain. No new system has been adopted, and no 
new revelation has been made. 

Justice in our dealings with this nation as with all 
others, cannot be too highly commended; it is right in 
itself, and whatever is riglit is expedient. Accepting 
this as the basis of all advantageous intercourse be- 
tween nations, ill think there is room for question 
‘as to matters of fact, and difference of opinion as to the 
deductions to be drawn from lessons of experience 
‘While there are few who will be unreasonable enough 
to deny the propriety of justice towards China, there 
‘are many who may conscientiously desire to know 
what it means. If Christian nations are to give a con- 
struction to treaties based upon rules of international 
Jaw, adopted in the interest of civilization, and Chin: 
‘on its part, is to construe them according to the lights, 
or the interests of paganism, there} is certainly room 
for inquiry as to the practical duty of cach, and the 

*meana‘by which injurious complications may be avoid- 
ed.:. Itis manifest to my mind that the superior can- 
not enter upon a course of retrogression to adapt. itself 
to the inferior; and if any relations at all exist, they 






































‘must exist upon such equitable terms as tha stronger 
may-clect to adopt. It surely -would be « singular” 
policy for any civilized nation to relinquish its:own ins 
terpretation of justice, and accept that of China. Thera 
is an.irreconcilable difference between the pagan- and 
Christian faith, upon which,the whole difficulty of our 
relations impinges. The one is based upon isolation 
and repulsion, seeking the good of none beyond its own 
limits;—tbe other is broad, generousand humane, seekr 
ing the. good of all. In order to be.truo.to, our own 
faith, we can only concede a0.much as may be rocon- 
cilable with the sacred duties which it inculcates ; for, 
if we go beyond’ that, we admit’ the’ right of any na- 
tion, however degraded, to enjoy the privileges and 
immunities..of a civilized power, while it persistently 
rejects the obligations imposed by the community of 
nations for the general welfare. . In other worde, we 
Jend our influence to,the maintenance of false, and 
superstitious systems, and the degradation of our fel: 
low creatures. 4 

‘The principle laid down by the government, of the 
United States is, that nations like China or Go may 
“enter into the sphere of our public law in the rela- 
tion of government to government, but not in the rela- 
tion of government to men ;” and the reason given for 
this is, that full interchange of international rights 
must be based upon unity of legal thought. 5 . 

Experience in China’ has furnished ample evidence 
of the difficulties to be encountered in observing this 
distinction. Nearly all our. relations are commercial, 
and there is scarcely a case that comes up, which does 
not involve, to.some extent, both the relations between 
the governments, and those between each goverament 
and its"people.: ’ <8 

‘The rights underlying the principle .of exterrito 
ality, are so far from being clearly detined, or even sus 
ceptible of a satisfactory “definition, that’ attempts al 
elucidation must end in the admission that they are 
incongruous and irreconcilable, und that nothing short 
of perfect equality can remedy the ditfculty. How 
then is this end, which all must desire, to be attained? 

‘The essential provisions of existing treaties have 
been extorted from China by: force, aud doubtless sho 
considers'them unjust. ‘The anomaly: is prevented of 
nations holding forcible intercourse with a, people, 
against the will of the governing authorities; yet pro- 
fessing to respect their prejudices, and abstain from 
all interference in the administration of their internal 
affairs. It is clearly an interference to force the open: 
ing of ports, and wrest from a sovereign state jurisilic- 
tion over its own soil; to secure a dliplomatic,represon- 
tation at Peking at tho caunon’s mouth, and hold it 
there against the will of the government ; to establish 
a customs’ system, and place a foreigner’ at the head 

it, with foreign subordinates at the ports ; in short 
to inflict compulsory relations upon a nation, the 
whole tendency of which is to derange and ultimate- 
ly destroy its most cherished institutions. Mero.words 
cannot check the consequences of such intercourse. 
‘Yo continue, it is simply to carry on with force in the 
back ground, what was commenced with force in front. 
If China had the power, there can be no question that 
she would restrict the intercourse of fureiguers to tho 
sea-ports, if not expel every Lage ngs from tho 
country. Not being able to do this, she attempts to 
evade, by the subtleties of diplomacy, what she cannot 
avert by force. ; 

If the view [ have taken be correct, it would not 
benefit China, if we were to relinquish all privileges. 
extorted from her, and carry out the Comtist doctriue 
of ideal justice—withdraw steam navigation from the 
Yangteze and Peiho, refuse exterritorial protection to 
our citizens, forcibly prevent our missionaries from 
entering the country and preaching the Gospel, and 
resign all rights yy conflict with pagan super- 
stition, and. Asiatic ignorance and conceit. 

I think, therefore, our duty is plain. We should 
do the best that can be done under such anomalous 
circumstances; treat China with the forbearance, 
consideration and respect due to a power sovereign 
in its political aspect, but possessing an organization 
incompatible with absolute equality. Believing our 
civilization to be superior to theirs, wo should en- 
deavonr to elevate the Chinese to our standard. But 
surely, that can never be done by an unqualified ac- 
ceptance of their claim to the independence ‘enjoyed 
by. Christian States. ‘They do not possess it in point 
of fact, and there is no wisdom in ling upon 
false -premises.- Tf they. were : independent, thoy 
would cease to hold relations which give them 
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perpetual trouble, and break down one by one 
the barriers of isolation which have so long cn- 
abled them to maintain their peculiar and degene- 
rate form of national existence. Before they can 
hold a position of equality in the community of civil- 
ized nations, they must cease to cripple all inter- 
course; they must throw open the country; adopt 
the improved systema of industry and means of com- 
munication urged upon them by the Western world ; 
and thus, by co-operation, strengthen and elevate 
themselves to an actual equality. Such an advance 
seems to me, to be an essential condition to friend- 
ly intercourse. We have no right to compel them to 
construct railroads, or telegraphs, or to extend steam 
navigation, open coal mines, or accept any of our 
modern inventions for saving time and developing 
material resources ; but we have a perfect right to com- 
pa ‘them to observe their treaty obligations, and, if in 
loing this all the rest becomes necessary to their con- 
tinued existence as a nation and their elevation asa 
people, it will be all the better for China. I question 
whether it good policy to proclaim, in the solemn 
formof a treaty, that we will not interfere in the 
internal affairs of the Empire. when our very pre- 
sence is an interference; or whether anything is: to 
‘be gained by an unconditional admission of the right 
of the Chinese government to determine the time 
and manner of introducing improvements. If the 
central goverament can, without the introduction of 
modern inventions, preserve order, enforce the execu- 
tion of treaties, restrain the corrupt practises of its 
provincial officers, and render prompt redress for all 
Brievances, we cannot justly complain if the ralers 
should elect to retain their own system in preference 
to ours; but this being impossible, reciprocity in 
freedom’ of trade, residence, and travel, becomes an 
essential condition to amicable and mutually advan- 
tageous relations. Abstract principles of internation 
al law put forth in the form of a pledge, without 
exacting any reciprocal conditions are unnecessary 
and unmeaning if not insulting. There could be no 
possible objection to these general principles, except in 
#0 faras their embodiment in a treaty might be consider- 
ed an expression of contempt, if China would place 
herself in the same relation to ns, that the nations 
of Christendom hold towards cach other. Bat she 
has not done so yet, and what guarantee is there 
that she ever will? What is there in the history of 
foreign intercourse with her, or in her entire career 
for upwards of two th 1d. years, to indicate that 
she has the slightest intention of making any volun- 
tary change in her system? The fact that since 
the Imperial government received the first intelli-- 
gence of the successful operations of its Embassy, it 

jas been more determined than ever to resist all ex- 
periment in the line of progress, certainly gives no 
‘encouragement to the hope that a change is contem- 
plated. China is not going either to be seduced by 
fair promises into inaking concessions repugnant to her 
eatablished policy, or to make them of her own accord, 
In that respect ake has been consistent from the begin 
ning, and so, IT doubt not, will continue to the end. 
Of this we have no right te complain, - All I contend 
is, that having forced obligations upon her, we must 
compel her to observe them, or recede from the posi- 
tion which we have undertaken to maintain. 

I believe an unreserved recognition of the right of an 
ignorant pagan nation to do as it pleases, however 
retrogressive its action may be, or injurious to the 
cause of human progress, to be not only impolitic, but 
absolutely pernicious in its tendency. During’ the 
past year, since it has become known the governments 
of the United States and Great Britain have pledged 
themselves unconditionally to this course, a greater 
number of outrages have been ‘upon fo- 
reigners than during the previous eight years. Mer- 

ante and missionaries have been assaulted and mis- 
sionary converts murdered in Formosa; a brutal at- 
tack lias been made upon an unoffending missionary 
establishment at Yangchow, which had not even at- 
tempted to preach the ‘objectionable’ faith ; an Ame- 
rican missionary has been stoned and grievously 
wounded at Wuchang; violent assaults have been 
made upon converts at Kiukiang and near Foochow ; 
a Catholic priest and many of his prosclytes have 
‘been murdered in the province of Szechuen; the crew 
of a British gun-boat, in the peaceful performance 
of their duty, and within the limits of » treaty port, 
have.been attacked; and other outrages, not neces 























sary to enumerate, have been perpetrated in various 
parts of the country. ie 
In all these cases, to which my attention has been” 
called, I have, as my despatches will show, ‘taken 
the most liberal view that the facts would justify.’ 
I believed it to be my daty, regardless of any per” 
sonal opinions, to carry out faithfully the potiey, of 
my government. But [am satisfied now: this policy 
will not, without a rigid exaction of all the rights 
granted ‘by treaty, and the presence of force to main- 
tain them, produce the desired results in China. It 
is simply pandering to the bigotry and. self-conceit 
of the Chinese rulers, to treat them, under all'cir- 
cumstances and without auy reservation, as indepen-' 
dent and intelligent I feel perfecyly assure 
that no redress, in any of the cases enumerated, in* 
which satisfaction has been obtaing’, would have: 
‘been or, ii ted, carried into practical- 
effect, without the presence of force. The Imperial au. 
thorities are free enough in promising redress, becaus 
they know the Provincial officers are adroit enough: * 
to evade it, and bave but little regard for trath.’: 
Tt does not devolve upon us, and we would be re-"" 
creant to the teachings which have elevated us above ». 
barbarism, if we undertook it, to perpetuate, by 
pe yeemconzae to such fates Ra itiodl fe ric ~ 
founded upon paganism, however long it may have* 
Geltied, Gy, tentead Sil may tare mle 3 


















PuDbat Tconsider most objectionable in the course ~ 
parsued by the subordinate officers of the Britis 
goverament and sustained by our own, in the recent’ 
cases which led to bloodshed is that so good an’ 

oj ranity was lost, of demonstrating beyon: ce sy 
tion the utter insufficiency of the policy declared both‘ 

by the government of the United States and that of . 
Great Britain. ee 

‘The danger tothe foreign’ community was not” im. 
minent, and the action of the Consular and ‘naval’ o! 
ficers prevented what all experience had shown to be” 
inevitable—failure to obtain redress by diplomatic * 
means unsustained by force. 

I bave enjoined upon our own Consuls tho: utmost 
forbearance in their dealings with the n: authori. 
ties. “But there is a limit in this direction beyoni 
which I feel assured, forbearance would lead to’ war. 
Peace is not to be maintained by yielding everything 
and exacting nothing. Reference of’ all’ important” 
questions back to tho home government, ‘before 
single gun-boat can be used, and where telegrapbi 
communication is rigidly prohibited, is simply to nul: 
lify aud bring into contempt, all diplomatic power in’, 
China. low can any case of local difficulty bo settled ‘* 
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where there is'a premium offered for procrastinat 
Chinese testimony in Washington, Loudon, ‘or’ Paris 
not likely to be received with the same distrust” as’ it 
is here, where its valueis known; so that in all fatui 
controversies falsehood will be placed upon'au equalit, 
with trath, : meee 
‘The policy of seeking refuge on board of ‘ywar-vessels: 
is both impracticable and humiliating.’ : No Comuiunity~" 
of Englishmen or Americans at any of the treaty ports 
wwill desert their hard earned vaatageground in, th 
presence: of danger. The history of Canton presenti 
sufficient evidence of that.’ It is not a national charac: 
teristic of either to seek safety in fight. ‘No wond 
the bare suggestion of an altérnative so degrading 
should be received here with incredulous amazement.'™ 
‘There is something in Anglo-Saxon blood that bui 
at such a thought. “The Naval officer in command ‘of ~: 
a vessel, who would seo a defenceless ‘community’ of > 
merchants or missionaries beleagured by a’ ho: 
semi-barbarians, and not expend the ‘last “grain ‘o 
powder in their defence, would metit the contempt of". 
all honorable men, and dismissal from ‘the ‘servic 
which he bad disgraced. What,’ American; 
Englishman holding « commission: would not " sacrific 
it, shonld the folly or imbecility of his supériors'assure 
im of such a fate for doing his duty, rather than bear 
henceforth the brand of infamy upon:bis brow?“ " 
Iam happy to believe that in China there is no such?" 
division of opinion as to the relative merits of Ameri. 
can and English pulley, and no, such jealousy between “> 
the citizens of the two nations on ‘this coast, as that 
recently shown by the newspaper press’of ‘thé United 
States. The interests of are led “as 
carrent; and I have not yet heard a single American. 
bey make invidious reflections upon the “ throat") 
cy.” scenes 
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‘Without going back into the history of treaties made 
rior to 1858, and the advances gained step by atep | 
nder the pressure of British and French arms to 
he residence of foreign Ministers at Peking, it will not 
ec accounted strange that I should accept the facts of 
istory in preference to unfounded theories of Chinese 
rogression. Whether more advantageous results 
tight not have been obtained by peaceable mea 
thether the fault of our unsatisfactory progress may 
ot be traced to the unjust and iniquitous conduct 
f foreigners in China since the days of Kang-he; 
thether it would have been better had justice, mo- 
eration and. good faith been observed on both sides, 
re not questions that can now’be determined. 

Jn all the important conflicts with China which 
ulminated in the treaties of Tientsin, the government 
f the United States, in conformity with its esta- 
lished policy, maintained a position of neutrality. 

This position, however, furnished no ground for 
ejecting the concessions gained by the use of force. 
fr. Reed. in his dispatches to Lord Elgin, frankly 
cknowledges the services rendered to our citizens, 
nd ‘our commerce by Great Britain; and in a letter 
o Mr, Case says; “Nothing is more likely to defeat 
be true sine of ‘American, statermanship here, than 
-distempered jealousy of English or Freuch . 
ecing, au T do, in the portevand. markets of China, 
sherever English enterprise goes, ours is quickly 
longside of it; that every “dollar Great. Britain 
pends on its postal service, or in maintaining ite 
‘aval force, is for our. benefit.” Similar acknowled- 
ements were repeatedly made by M. Burlingame, 
sho in referring to the liberal course pursued by Sir 
Trederick ‘Bruce, afd others who had preceded him, 
a the inaugufation of the co-operative policy said: 
‘There can be nothing more unmeaning than anta- 
onism between the United States and Great Britain, 
a China.” Mr, Williams referring to the revision of 
he British. Treaty, bears testimony to the efficiency 
nd general justice of the British government and its 
ffcials, in Chins. 

Itis by nomeans certain thatthe Chineseare disposed 
accord to Americans, onaccount of their forbearance, 
“higher: degree of respect or confidence than they 
coord to other. nations. ‘The impression has obtain- 
din the United States that they are exceptionally 
riendly to us. [have discovered nothing, during my 
esidencé in Peking, to warrant such an assumption. 
they regard Americans as they do all foreigners—with 

rust. What was said by Tsung-hing and his asso-. 
iate Commissioners in 1854, that “the England bar- 
varians are full of insidi chemes, uncontrollably. 
ierce and : imperiou: the American nation 
loes no more than follow their direction ;” tha! 
‘ery movement’ is the conception of the.English ;” 
nay possibly have undergone some modification since 
hat date ; but, if so, I fancy .it is rather. in form 
‘han in substance. The'experience of Mr Reed in 
that, ‘Steadfast neutrality and consistent 
make no, impression on the isolated 
luracy of this empire.”., “I never, thought,” said 
‘that there was_on the part of the officials any. 
listinction, I am now sure of, it.” "Mr. Williams ex- 
wressed similar views in 1869: “The principle of 
sondiict, toward: ign; nations which this go- 
yernment adopts isisolation.. Keep them at as great 
‘distance as possible, and get into no quarrels with 
hem if it can be avoided is their rule. Tt is quite 
‘mistake’ to suppose that the rulers of China bave 
wy. regard for one nation more than another; that 
‘hey are more friendly for instance towards the Ame- 
‘cans ;than towards the English : they may perbay 
ear the English and Russians more than they-do the 
it they would be glad if none. of them 
@ near.” i acre 
The, Emperor Hienfung, on the occasion of Mr. 
ara’ linting attempt to reach the Imperial pre- 
ie yregsed himself still more decidedly in an of- 





























































script.’ :, 5 
“What this, foreigner (Ward) remarks, that he res- 
reets the Great Emperor as much as he does that Pre- 
ident fe contemptuous ,way of referring to the Presi- 
jent of the United States] is nothing less than. to 
lass the Middle.Kingdom with barbarous tribes. 
Such ‘wild edaltaticn of himself can only be relegated 
iijects which make one lauigh.” 
. There,“has andoubtedly been a change in their es- 
timate’ of Foreigaers, since..that date. The logic .of 
rma 'ha’conipelled’ respect. But if we suppose a 
hange in their opiniona and policy, we must sup- 



















pose acause. There has been no war since 1860; no 
act-of flagrant wrong has been committed by any fo- * 
reign power; no new policy has been eliminated ; 
justice and consideration have been observed by all 
the treaty powers ; the inflaence of Great Britain, as 
well as of the United States, has been freely given to 
the maintainance of the Imperial governmeat serine a 
rebellion, which would probably bave crashed it but 
for foreign intervention. In effect, since the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations at Peking has been 
a perfect accord between the foreign Ministers on all 
subjects of general interest. No special cause for pre: 
ference has existed, and the best proof that no excep- 
tional influence has been obtained, may be found in 
the fact that all advances made, all recommendations 
for the introducation of foreign improvements, all ap- 
plications for grants, concessions or privileges, of 
whatever character and from whatever source, have 
been rejected with the most rigid impartiality. 

Tn the United States, the sending forth by China of 
an Embassy to treat with the western powers was 
hailed as one of the grandest progressive movements 
of modern times. Sensible of the importance of en- 
couraging foreign intercourse, China, it was alleged, 
had now, of her own accord, abandoned. her policy of 
exclusion, and entered upon'a career of improvement. 
She did not wait to be pressed, but took the initiative... 
All she desired was fair treatment and time to adapt 
herself to the new order of things. A proposition 
80 reasonable as this, and so accordant with the gene- 
rous sentiment of the civilized worid, could not fail 
to be received with great favor. It was what every- 
body desired, and it furnished gratifying evidence, - 
not-only’ of the progressive spirit of the age, but of 
American influence in China, 

‘The movement, however, was not indigenous ; nor’ 
does ita object yet seem to be thoroughly understood.’ 
It is quite clear to my mind, that it was not intend- 
ed by the Chinese rulers as a progressive movement. 
None of the foreign goverament were briuging any 
undue pressure to bear upon them. If they desired 
to adopt our improved systems of inter-communica- 
tion and industry, who as proventing them? ‘Thoy 
were surrounded by- the intelligent representatives of 
the Western governments, who has contributed to 
the establishment of.a.pacitic policy, and who had‘ 
given, evidence of ‘their sincerity and friendship. 
‘What the Imperial authorities wanted, in reality was 
to arrest progress, into which they found themselves 

sheer force of circumstances. But it’ 
is a-curious.feature in the history of foreiga inte 
course-with China, that every attempt made by the 
“Chinese to force back the curreat of change, has had’ 

recisely the opposite effect. from that intended. . 
Every measure taken to restrict the advance of an 
aggressive civilization has resulted in an -additional: 
step-forward. ‘That this Embassy will contribute to 
the cause of progress, I have no doubt. Whatever: 
-brings nations oearer together, must tend.to the est- 
ablishnent of. a better understanding, and the 
moval of obstructions to friendly intercourse... 
was very clearly seen by Lord Elgi 
























in in bi 
Hons cocnected “with the. Treaty of ‘Ticutsin in 1858. 
Objecting to the plea of ignorance set up. by the OI 
nese Commissioners, when discussing foreign affairs— 
a plea doubtleas weil founded, but too frequently used 
‘asa subterfuge to evade responsibilities—he earnestly 
recommended “ that the Emperor should send to Eu- 
rope, high and trustworthy officers, and obtain that 
knowledge, which it is essential to’ the dignity and 
security of his Empire that they should possess.” It 
was subsequently urged upon the Chinese government 
by the foreign representatives at Peking, and was 
apecially recommended:by Mr. Burlingame in 1865, 
when that gentleman was about to visit Europe and 
the United States,, It was alao recommended by Mr: 
Secretary Seward in December 1866. But there was 
another and more direct influence at work for some 
time preceding the appointment of the Embassy. On 
the dismissal of Mr. Lay in 1863, Sir Frederick Brace 
and Mr. Burlingame strongly recommended the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Robert Hart, as Inspector-General 
of Customs. This gentleman had the confidence of 
the Chinese government ; he had labored efficiently in 
its service, and he assumed the duties of his position 
with a thorough knowledge of the condition of the 
country, and the necessities of his employers. Al- 
though it was-made a condition of his appointment 





that he should -not-reside-at- Peking, because ofthe 


‘troubles which had already arisen from the guast-di- 
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plomatic position of Mr. Lay, his advice in a similar 
capacity was found so valuable to the government, 
that he has been absent only at occasional intervals 
aides the date of his appointment, and since 1865 has 
resided permanently at Peking. That Mr. Hart co- 
operated in bringing about the Embassy to the West 
in gencrally acknowledged. In fact, there is no room 
for doubt on the subject. Not only did he persistent- 
ly urge the appointment of an Embassy ; but he very 
plainly demoustrated to the rulers that the nations 
of the West would eventually, in the execution of 
existing treaties, compel them to advance, if they did 
not do so voluntarily. All the measures of pr 
urged upon them as essential to friendly intercourse 
to their own safety by the Ministers at Peking, 
were urged with great vigor and clearness by Mr. 
Hart. He frankly pointed out the inherent defects of 
their political system—the corruptions of their pro- 
Nincial officers ; the utter Jack of accountability in 
their fiscal system, and earnestly endeavored to con- 
vince them, that their only salvation in a forward 
movement. Ii they manifested a sincere desire to 
accept the ameliorations proposed by Western nations, 
then they would meet with generous support, and be 
aided in all their strucgles to overcome the inherent 
difficulties of their position. A contrary course would 
produce dissatisfaction, and pretexts would be found 
to overcome their obstinacy by force. This was 
wholesome advice, and it seeined for a time to be ap- 
preciated. But the astute mandarins had no idea of 
advancing. ‘They were chiefly concerned to know 
how they could prevent innovations upou their est- 
ablished system, and at the same time avoid the trou- 
Dies that threatened them. Undoubtedly they were 
in great difficulty, both on account of internal dis- 
order, and the complications growing out of the exe- 
cution of existing treaties. A great rebellion had 
scarcely ended, leaving its necessary consequences of 
local destitution, and an impoverished treasury and 
the miuor rebellions, inseparable from their system, 
prevailed as usual in several of the provinces. Foreign 
merchants, missionaries and others were constantly 
urgivg, through the M 8, an exaction of treaty 
rights, or such modifications in the treaties as would 
render the object for which they wore made attain- 
able—all of which necessarily tended to the introdue- 
tion of radical changes. A crisis was at hand—the re- 
vision of the British Treaty. Beset by difficulties on 
all sides, conscious of their own weakness, unable to 
determine how far they could evade the respousibili- 
ties which had been forced upon them, ignorant of 
the ultimate designs of foreign governments, and in- 




















competent to deal efficiently with the questions at 
issue, the rulers adopted the only alternative that pro- 
an 





mised relief from change 
since the beginning of foreign intercourse, they have 
invariably sought refuge—procrastination. ‘They sent 
forth an Embassy to the Western powers, ostensibl; 
toexplain their embarrassment, to depreciate unfriond. 
ly pressure, aud to ask that the principles of inter- 
national law should be observed towards them, in short, 
to establish ther right to manage their affairs in their 
own way, and to actermine for themselves the timo 
and opportunity for makiug any changes which they 
anight deem expedient, or conducive to the welfare and 
happiness of their people. 

No denial of these rights, that I am aware of, has 
‘been made by any foreign government or representative 
since the Treaty of Ticntain in 1858, On the contrary, 
they have beeu maintained in tue utmost good faith, 
Ly the whole diplomatic corps at Peking. 

But a faithful observance of existing treaties has 
een insisted upon, and those treaties have provisions 
regarding transit dues, monopolics, missionary pri- 
vilegoa, Xc., which involve changes in the fiscai, com- 
mercial, and social systems of the Empire. 

Here, therefore, were irreconciliable conditions, 
about which it was important there should be a better 
understanding. 

‘There is uo central authority here capable of abid- 
ing by, or ifcapable, willing to enforee, its obligations. 
There ‘are no means of checking abuses on the part of 
the Provincial Authorities ; no facilities for intercom- 
anunication or appeals to organised courts of justice, as 
in other countries. 

Between the two positions of non-interference, and 
the execution of treaty rights lies the whole difficulty. 
Lt is for the Western powera to determine how far 
they will insist upon the observance of treaties, re- 
jecting of course aa untenable the position that these 


ternative in which, 





























rights embrace others not, specified or intended to 


be gad 
‘The Embassy to the West has been received in a 
manner creditable to the generous spirit of the age. 
Whatever errors may be committed through miscon- 
ception of facta or excess of zeal, thi 
which appeala to the highest sentiments of the Chris- 
Han world ; and trath will ultimately -be.elimenated. 
Thestubborn logic of results will dissipate all illusions. 
Llook upon the movement therefore, whatever its de- 
sign may have been, as abounding in promise for the 
future. But it is the characteristic of an’ enthusiastic 
and progressive race, to overleap all obstacles, and seize 
upon the conclusions which they desire. ‘This, I fear, 
will meet with many disheartening checks before the 
end really desired by the nations of the West is at- 
tained. China noither sees her way clear at present 
toan acceptance of the ameliorations proposed, nor 
has she so far as facts warrant us in believing, the 
the slightest desire to substitute foreign systems for 
those which have answered her purposes through so 
many successive generations. All that the rulers of 
this Empire desire is, to be left free to work out their 
own destiny in their own way, and that is simply retro- 
gression and final relapse iuto barbarism. ‘They make 
small concessions to avert greater ones. The whole 
struggle is against making any at all. I state thi 
not in the way of depreciation, but as an incontroverti. 
ble fact which we are bound to confront. It isa sub- 
ject for sympathy rather than complaint, a vast em- 
pire, with cn industrious, and inoffensive population, 
in many respects worthy of esteem, maintaining an un- 
equal struggle to preserve its ancient systems against 
the combined powers of the world. We of the West 
sce that paganism, and the isolation necessary to its 
existence, must give way in the natural progression of 
events. Doubtless they too see that a great change, 
beyond which all seems in their ignorance dark, and 
disastrons, is being forced upon them, but they cannot 
see the justice of it. Instead of attributing to them, 
either capacities or motives irreconcilable with their 
whole history, and with their present condition and 
limited intelligence, it is our duty to enlighten and to 
elevate them. But it is not by pandering to their 
superstitionsor their weaknesses that this is to be done: 
The strong hand of pressure may be more humane in 
the end than empty flattery. No reliance can more un- 
certain than that based upon the forbearence or mag- 
nanimity of the treaty powers. ‘They may be separated 
by diversity of interests or by the accidents of war. 
The best friends of China will undoubtedly prove to 
be those who can induce her to strengthen her organi- 
sation, and render herself able and worthy to maintain 
an independent position, ‘There is no security in pro- 
ination, Nothing upon earth or in national or 
individual life is absolutely stationary. Either retro- 
gression or advance is inevitable. How far the one 
may be justifiable, if it be possible to avert it, or the 
other be insisted upon as essential to friendly inter- 

































j course and the maintainance ef existing rights, remains 


to be determined by the dominant powers, ; 
If the citizens and subjects of Western nations 
must be content to limit their intercourse to the 
‘Treaty ports, and depend for protection upon an im- 
racticable policy, there is no guarantee that- the. 
limitation will not have to -be carried still further, 
All experience shows that a retrospective movement 
‘once commenced in this country, inevitably leads to 
war. Neither the United States nor Great Britain 
can desite this. Our relations with (hina are friend- 
ly, and peace and good understanding can easily be 
maintained by a policy at once equitable and firm. 
There is no oceasion for disturbance of these amicable 
relations ; inig but a criminal disregard of existin; 
conditions can lead to war ; and the best way to avoi 
it is to insist upon the execution of our treaties. 
‘And now, gentlemen, with many thanks, for your 
kindness, and my best wishes for the success of your 
cause, I am very traly 
Your friend and servant, 
J. ROSS BROWNE. 

















NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
‘The M. I. steamer Phase, bringing the Marscilles’ 
Mail of the 12th alto., arrived on the 26th inst. The 
following are the latest Telegrams. 


London, Jane 28th.. The Liverpool Cotton -market 
closed buoyant. The steamship Calcutta: with tho 
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Persian Gulf Cable has sailed from England. 30th. In 
tho House of Lords last night, the second. reading of 
Mr, Gladstone’s Trish Church Bill was carried by 3 
majority of thirty-three. -The voies were 179 for, 
and 146 against. “In the House of Lords yesterday, 
the committee on the Irish Church Bill liad a pre- 
liminary discussion on its preamble, but the debate 
was postponed. Earls, Grey and Russell, and ‘the 
Bishops advocated concurrent Endownment,.but Earl 
Granville opposed, and said the Government would 
never consent. Ten clauses of toe Bill were adopted 
with an amendment by the Archbishop of Uanters 
bury deferring Disctablishment till 1872. In the 
House of Commons last night a motion in favor of 
an amnesty to the Fenians was rejected. Latest tel- 
egrams state that 1,038 miles of the French Atlantic 
Cable have already been laid down. Ist July. ‘The 
Lord Mayor of London gave a Banquet. yesterday to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, at the Mansion “House. Mr. 
Gladstone, in his speech, declared that the general 
disendowment of the Irish Church was a covenant 
with the people. The Revenue of the United King- 
dom for the quarter is £18,847,044. The Atlantic 
Cable Jhas been cut, and is bnoyed to repair the 
fault. ” Latest advices state that an Americau Cruiser 
hag arrested a party of Cuban Filibusters. : 

London, 2nd July, 1869.—The report of the Bom- 
bay Bank Commissieners has been published. The 
Commissioners coudemn the reckless conduct display- 
ed by Mr. Birch, who the report says, was remarka- 
ple for idleness and incompetency. Other Secretaries 
are also severely censured. ‘The Bank Directors are 
shown not to bate used the Bank’s money with the 
exception ‘Sf Messrs. Premchund, Roychund and 
‘Tracey. ‘he immediate causes of the heavy losses were 
brought about by:the Act passed in 1863, and by 
abuse, of the powers which wero conferred thereby, 
by weak. ‘and unprincipled Secretaries, ‘The Pre- 
sidents and Directors, it is also stated were negligent 
and ‘generally ignorant of Banking business, and cou- 
sequently incapable of managing in difficult times. 

An Amendment in the Irish Church Bill, that the 
present Irish Bishops should continue to be Peers for. 
their lifetime, has been carried inthe House of Lords, 
another amendment by Earl of Cameron, giving the 
clergy Lt years income has also beea adopted, not- 
withstanding the opposition of Earl Granv In 
the House of Commons, government emphatically ro- 
fuses to undertake the prosecution of Overend, Gur- 
ney & Co. The Chief Justices have refused to let 
Doctor Thom prosecute personalfy. 

The following Telegram hag been received by 
the Chamber of Commerce, via Kiachta. London, 6tl 
July, 1869: Cotton, Strong, 124d; Grey Shirtings 
BBS. 11/9; ‘Tea, Flat but. deliveries goody Silk, De- 
pressed, Ked Peacocks, 23., No. 3 ‘I'satlee 28; Dollars, 
50}; American ‘Tea, Dull; American Exchange, 9}; 
American Gold 1373 Discount 34%. 

‘The weather-in Shanghai during this week has con- 
tinued as hot as last, the thermometer reaching 93° on 
‘Tuesday, but having fallen a few degrees since. ‘The 
mortality at the close of last and early part of this 
week was very great, no less than seven foreigners, it 
is stated, having died on one day ; in the latter part 
of the week, however, the deaths have been few. 

Amotig the list of deaths we regret to notice the 
name of Mr. John Major, a gentleman much respected. 
by all who knew him. Mr. Major had. attained: tho, 
ripe age of 73 years, and had resided for 10 years in 
China, He served under Blutcher atthe battle of 
Waterloo. 2 : 

‘The new Church i to-be opened to-morrow; but 
the trustees are still in want of funds; and havo mado 
another appeal to the public, 

* As will seen by oar report, Mr, Hannen, counsel for 
the man George, recently convicted of murder and 
sentenced to death, has applied for leave to appeal to the 
Privy Council to set aside.the, verdict and sentence,- 
on the ground that the number of jurymen, five, was 
‘Unconstitutional, and. that the evidence. of unsworn 
Chinese witnesses had. been accepted: : 
"A Meeting of Ship-masters took place last Monday” 
for the purpose of endeavouring to Keep up the tes 
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; Satgtae orthe Han. Of one thin, 


freight to £2.10. biit, we believe, with no practical 
result, os ne 

‘A row of eleven Chinese houses near the Yang-king- 
pang fell down on Tuesday morning, with very little 
warning. Fortunately, however, the inmates were all 
got safely out. 

A series of three very able letters on “tho Political 
Sitnation in China,” addressed by Mr. J. B, Robertson 
to the London Daily News, have been published here. 
‘the letters take a very clear and exhaustive survey of 
our present relations with this country, and of the 
aim and prospects of the Burlingame Mission. Mr. 
Robertson states that the Mission is accredited to the 
‘Western powers not as equals but as tributary States,: 
and that the Peking Government have declined to 
ratify the treaty with the United States. i 

‘The following passengers have arrived in Shanghai 
during the week ; per Phase, from Hongkong, Messrs: 
Fourrier de Barcourt, Chas. Dunn, and Peter Vaima- 
kof: per Malacca, from Hongkong, Mr. F. H. Mether; 
per Venus, froui Hongkong, Mrs. Readarid 2 children; 
per Nanzing, from Tientsin, Mrs,.and Miss Evans; 
departed, per Sunda, for Hongkong, Mr, E. Hooker ; 


. Macfarlane ; for Marseilles, 
Mr. H. Beazeley. 

Nixoro,—The Daily News says that banding for 
the new Consulate has given way, and that a largo 
slice of the made Jand has slipped into the middle of 
the stream. 

HaxKow.—The following interesting parti culars of 
the flood at this port are given by «correspondent of 
the Daily News, writing under date of the 24th inst. 

Since 1849, when but one house was left on the left 
bank of the river to mark where Haukow had been; 
and a boat could Jand her passengers on the top of tha: 
City Walls of Wuchang, opposite to Hankow, there 
has not been such a destructive flood as tho one by 
which we are now surrounded. In the native portion 
of the town, ruin is almost complete, thousands upon 
thousands of the poorer class have been forced to leave’ 
their houses for the safer retreat at the Han hill, or. 
upon the Defence Wall, and that even is now nearly 
submerged—soveral bastions at the Han end of tho 
wall havealready crumbled down. In the back streets 
the water is from 5 to 10 feet deep, and the stench in 
in them is already intolerable. : 

‘The foreign settlement will also suffer much damage; 
most, if notall of the lower floors are under water, 
only three or four godowns are above water-mark, and 
boundary walls are numbered in many instances, amon; 
the things of the past. Where gardens replete with 
blooming flowers and choico plants met and delighted 
the observer's eye not a month past, may now be seen 
the cargo-boat laden with the contents:of the godown, 
and the large up-river boat used as a dwelling for the 
servants &c., &c., of the master, who rejoices in the 
precarious safety of the upper story, and turns his 
office or tea-room intoa awimming bath. The church, 
at once acredit to, and worthy of Hankow, is now. 
with closed doors and flooded floor left unused, and will. 
put the foundations to their utmost stretch when the 
water docs godown. ‘The guage gives 49 English: feet 
above mean.water level, and in no place ia there less 
than 4 and in many 10 feot of water over the settle- 
ment. : 

‘The oldest resident docs not recollect such: stato of 
affairs; and the effects on business are ruinous. Why: 
‘we ever chose this site for a foreign sottloment, with 
the Han hill before our eyes, is not easily understood.» 
‘The latter anchorage a better one, a healthy place with 
lots of roora forhongs, and. above all, equally, if not bet» 
ter, adapted for the transit of goods ‘either up tho 
you may, rest as 
sured, if we-have‘another flood like this, within the 
next two or three years, Hankow will be ruins. . With! 
alight subsoil it istoo much to expect that brick and’ 
mortar'will stand this; and till the water goes’ off the’ 








| settlement, .’tis impossible to say. what houses will or- 


will not be-safe to inhabit. 


At present no’ sickness has setin, though it will be- 
hove the residents to be very careful as the water de- 
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creases, for the deposit, say 2 inches of mud and san 
to every foot of water, leave the whole place in 
a nice state, with a sun having a power of 140 Fabr. 
scorching down upon it, Of an evening just before 
antet, the back of the place presents «novel and 
stirring appearance. “‘All the world and his wife” 
turn out in boats, punts, canoes, skiffs and sailing craft, 
and so remain till the time for dining arrives; even 
afterwards, from 10 till midnight, adventurous canoes 
may be seen dashing round streets with fantastic lan- 
terns, &c., &c. This is ouronly amusement, but 'ti 
sad sight to seo a aettlement like this in such a plight, 
and to ponder on the distress and misery entailed upon 
all classes of the Chineses 

Cnxroo.—A correspondent of the Daily News, 
vwritingon the 2lst instant, says : “T hear the markets 
are still much depressed, and it is with difficalty 
‘small parcels of foreign staples can be moved off at 
low rates. There is nothing doing in opium, except 
ome few chests forced on the market at Tis. £00. 
To-day the Eleanor arrived from England via Taku, 
and her cargo, together with the Farningham's, now 
daily expected, will swell the already heavy stocks of 
Pioce Goods now in Chefoo. Tonnage, 1 am told, is 
greatly in excess of the demand, and this in conse- 
quence of the continued bad advices from the coast 
ports. One vessel has been chartered to load at New- 
chwang for Whampoa for 25 mex. cts. per pical, and 
another at 17 cts, hence to Hongkong. The ‘wea- 
ther of late has been very sultry, with frequent thun- 
der-storms and heavy showers, but I don’t think the 
thermometer has yet ranged over 88 Fabr. in my 
sitting-room.” 

Nzwcuwaxo.—A correspondent of one of the mor- 
ning papers says: Business has: been very dull for 
sometime, but the demand for goods is improving, Gjc 
Grey Shirtings have sold at Tis. 2.22, T.-Cloths 7Ibs. 
‘Ts. 1.70, 1.96, 8.8. Ibs. Tle. 2.32, Drills, 20 yards 
‘Tis. 2.57, Figured Orleans Tis. 3.40 to 45, Malwa Tis. 
520. Silver remains dear, and the remittances in 
metal amount to about Tis. 380,000, against over one 
million tacls, at the same time last year. ‘Transac- 
tions in barter have been extensive; Boancake paying 
well in the South. 

Hoxaxoxe.—The Daily Press contains the following 
particulars of the loss of the American steamer Fung- 
shuey, in the harbour of Amoy. 

“From a private source information has been re- 
ccived that on Saturday evening last, at seven oclock, 
the American steamer Fung-shuey, while attempting 
to shift from her berth to the buoy of Messrs. Douglas 
Lapraik & Co., in order to ensure quick despatch on 
the following morning, drifted on to some rocks 
situate on the west. io of the harbour, and became 
x total wreck. Tho immediate cause of the disaster 
is reported to be the breaking of 2 line (bawser) 
mado fastto 1B BL’s gun-boat Cockchafer. The ebb 
tide was flowing rather strong at the time, and in con- 
sequence of the above mentioned accident the steamer 
was drifted on to the rocks. The vessel was unfortuna- 
tely not understeam at the time.” After the accident 
every exertion was made to get her off, without any 
effect, and when the tide left hor, the rocks burst her 
side open, and bilged her: The water now flows in 
and outas the tide makes, and she isa total wreck, 
All hands are at work in stripping her of crerythia 
‘as sho may break in two at any moment ani sink. 
‘Thero are about 6 fathoms under her bow and storn. 
Tho back of the ship is broken, and uuch of the ma- 
chinery; all the lower of it is under water, even 
at low tide; probably the bottom of the boilers, and 
the other parts are all crushed in.” 

Tho samo paper says: ‘ Intelligence bas been re 
ceived of the total wreck of the N. G. barque Sophie 
Helen, bound from here to Yokohama, with a gen- 
eral cargo, From what can be learnt from the Cap- 
tain, who, with one passenger and the crew arrived 
here on Saturday, it appears that the unfortunate 
‘vessel struck on the Tay-chit rock, and became 
a total wreck almost at once. A junk a‘forded ev 
agsistance, and, it is understood, brought all hands into 
this port for $100, a singular fact, when the circum- 
stances relating to the wreck of the Arthur are con- 
sidered.” 
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‘The Hon. Chief Justice Smalo left by last Mail for 
asoorttime on leave, it is understood in reference 
to private affairs. Mr. Pauncefote has taken his seat 
for the time. 

A fire took place in Wellington St. on the 2ist inst, 
which resulted in the destraction of a carpenter'sshop. 
The buildings occupied by the China Afait had a very 


narrow escape. 

The China Mail of the 20th inst, tells as of the 
arrival of the race-horses Karoola and North Austra- 
lian, from Sydney; also of a Book post having been 
established between Hongkong and Australia, 

‘Three Chinaman, who had been over on the main- 
land, worshipping the manes of their ancestors, had 
retumed in a fright, from having seen a tiger. 

Jarax.—The Hiogo News publishes the following 
extract from a Hakodadi letter. ‘Tho war is over. 
The army and navy are on their way home. In one 
month Yesso will be quiet, and we shall probably have 
peace in Japan for some time to come.” The news is 
eight days later that that of the successful attack by 
the Imperialists on Hakodadi, 80, we presume, we may 
infer that the last fort in which the Tokugawa had 
thrown themselves, has been taken, and that they have 
no longer a foothold on the island. fe 











COMMERICAL, © 
Snaxouat, Friday Evening, 30th July, 1869, 

Iurorts.—A steady demand for Cotton goods has been 
freely met by Importers, and prices are about the same as 
‘we last quoted ; the stock remains very large, and notwith- 
standing good clearances, especially of T-Cloths, the arrival 
of fresh vessels from England keeps it up to about its 
former level. Until the stock is considerably}reduced wo 
cannot look for any material advance in'prices. 718 Grey 
Shirtings are in good request, anda trifle higher. We 
quote them Tis. 1.9.5 a 1.9.9, 8}! Tis, 2.1.4 @ 2.1.8; 
T-Cloths Gl Tis. 1.4.521.6.8, 7b Tis. 1.6.5 a 1.9.0, Sb 
‘Tis. 2.0.5 a21,5; Drills and the heavier make of goods 
generally have been almost untouched ; English Drills are 
‘Tis. 3.6.0 a 3.8.0, American Tls 4.1.0 a 4.2.5; Woollens: 
Sp. Stripes have been taken to some extent both on the 
spot and to arrive at Tis. 0.5.8 a 0.6.0 per yard ; Long Ella 
are dull at Tis. 6.2.0 a 6.6.0 per piece, and Camlets are 
almost nominal, to effect sales lower prices would have to 
be accepted; we quote them Tis, 12,00 a 12.4.5 per 
piece nom. 

‘Tea.—Black : The market has had an upward tendency, 
and many purchases of the past week show a marked con 
tract to those of three weeks back : the former were cheap, 
the latter are dear ; indeed the tael price of some Shuntaam 
stuff lately purchased is such as has not been seen for » 
long period. The low Freight and Exchange, however, 
will do a little to help the cost, The tael price will re- 
gulate supplies, and if natives do not bring down a big 
third crop it will be because they have no leaf left in the 
country—a thing it would be difficult to believe. Tho 
purchases of the week amount to 15,800 chests, the prices 
given being Ths. 18 o 26}. 

Green.—Considering the disastrous nature of the Ameri~ 
can business of the fall of the past season, and the drag- 
ging and unpleasant English market of tho past year, 
scarcely atoned for by an insignificant “flash in the pan” 
tho other way, of » temporary nature, prices have not 


5S 


been what they ought. Plentiful arrivals’ (now due) will - 


probably prove the best cure for inflated prices. 
Shipping. —The rate is £2 « £2.10s,, the latter being for 


forward vessels. No great quantity of Tea is being ship- 


pod just now. 
‘SULK.—Our latest telegrams from home are to the 1th. 
inst., and report a declining market, During the past 


week a steady business has been transacted, but the deal-.’ 


ers have managed to sustain the prices without change. 
‘Settlements since last mai] have amounted to 3,000 bales, 
making a total for the season of 10,600 bales against 19,000 
last year, Arrivals have come forward on a fair scale and 


the unsold stock is estimated at 5,000 bales. The mail: 


steamer which left this morning took 3,042 bales. i 
Oprox.—The market for 3falwa is firm, but the demand 


is limited to hard cakes. To-day’s rate for best drag is. | 


‘Tis. 495. Bengal is also firm at Tle. 445 for New, Patna 
and Tis, 435 for Old. 
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Monthly Periodical. 
“ NOTES AND QUERIES ON CHINA AND JAPAN,” 
Eprtep sy N, B. Desxrs. 
Price $6 per annum. 





TS Iaing 2 Monthy Periodical devoted to. Eastern 
subjects, on the pl 
tinlerhas proved so popular during a loug, ser os of years 


in G cat Britain and America. the 


encouraged hy the already large and constantly increasing | 


interest felt In all parts of the civilized woild with re- 
ation to China, Japan, and the adjacent Countries. With 
Peking and Yedo open to travellers and officials, with the 
whole Empire of China accessible to explorers, and the 
barriers hitherto so jealously maintained in Jay 
coming 

curious information is’ being accumulated in the note- 
Dooks of individuals, who are glad to preserce in type 
many little particulars, for embodying which ina form 
accessible tothe public, no means now exist. All notes and 
inquiries received are carefully classified and indexed with 
minute care; whilst, as in the home work which : 
adopted as a model, a list of books wanted, or for dis? 
posal relating to China or Japan is inserted free of charge. 

The favourable reception which this periodical has met 
with lads the publishers to hope for a yet more extensiv- 

. circulation, 

‘The subscription has been fixed at $4 per annum. It is 
necessary, in onler to avoid misapprelension, o add that 
no cominunication, of whatever description, can entitle a 
contrbutor, in the Sase of a publication of this kind, to re- 















lan of that which, under asimila | ghortede 
ablishers have been | 


Ceive without chargea copy of the paper in which it appears.” 
‘Ail Notes” and “Queries” areof course, inserted without 
charge. 

‘Onlers in England, the Continent, or the United States, 

be addressed to Mesers. Tnunven & Co., 60, Pater- 

ndwer Row, London, E. C.; or to F. Atcan, Esq., 1 
Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.0. 

Onders in China or the East to ©. A. Satyr (late A. 
Co.), Hongkong ; Messrs. Brows & Co, 





Suctow ; Messrs. Gites & Co., Amoy ; Messrs. H. Foca &. 


Co., Shanghi ; Messrs. KanvtH, Herzen & Co., Manila. 
Orders in Australia to Messrs. BamLurerre & Co., Mel- 


| bourne, Victori. 


Orders in Singapore to Office of the “Free Press” 


| Singapore. 





NOTICE: 


be | 
ily weakened, numbers of new facts aad much | BE interest and responsibility of Mr. J... Witsox 


in cur Firm ceased on the 31st December 1867, 
a Mr. W.G. HoweLr is admitted a partner from this 
late. 3 
Our Firm now consists of Mr. W.G. Howett, Mr. 
A rreD HowEtt and Mr. Joserm ABrsso: ee 


Hakodadi, Ist January, 1869. 


TeRus OF SuBSCRIPTION.—Tls. 12 per annum, Tis. 6.50 
per half year, or Tis. 3.50 per quarter, payable in advance 
Credit price Tls. 15 per annum. Single copies 50 Tael cents 

AQVERTISEMENTS:—First insertion, Teal 1 per 10 lines 
and 10 cents for every additional line. Subsequent inrso 
tions balf the above rate. 

















LATEST QUOTATIONS. 
Suascuat, July 31st, 1869. 
Time. Teme. 
1.95¢ 1.9.9 


QLda 21.8 
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its, Gm/s. 5s. 14d. me 

Bills with doct., Gm/s. Gs. 04. Ks 

Os I'ants.—Credits, Gni/s., Fes. 7.55 hs 
: Documentary: Vo.’ Fes. 7.574 ” 


Os Carcurra,—Bank 3 days’ 
sight, Re. 302 per 100 Tacls. 
Os Bosmay.—Bank 3 days? 
sight, Ie, 302 per 100 Tacls.. 
Ox Hoxexoxo.—Bank 15  d/s. 23} disct. 
Private, 30 d/s. 24. 4, 
BULLION : 


Goup Bans, Pekin.—Ts. 168.50 per Tls. 10 weight 
LARS. —Taels 76.30 
Do, Tacls 79 : 
—1,500 per Tael. 
FREIGHTS :— 
To Loxvox,—Tea £2. @ £2.10. 




















SHANGHAI SHIPPING. 
Annivats.—July 24th, Kiangse, str., Tientsin ; J. 1. 


Jessen, Taku. Malacca, str., Hongkong; Orissa, str. 
Nagaacki 5 Lannereost, Louden England's Glory, Sune 
derland; ‘Kwang Tung, str., Hongkong: Mary Moore, 
onion. 26th, Manchu, str., Ticntsin aylight, ‘Swan 
River; Bertha, str., Foochaw; Newcastle, Foochow ; 
Nettie Merryman, Newchwang; Phase, str., H 
th, Kin Shu, str., Newehwang ; Drogon, str, 
e 


Ne 
Negapatam, str., Foochow ; George and Mathil 

















Sirene, Swatow; Whirlwind, 
lasgow. 28th, Nanzing, str., ‘Tientsin; Venus, str., 
Hongkong ; Adelina, Cardiff ; Hindostan, Jondon. 20th, 
Resolution, Hongkong ; Sze-chuen, str., Tientsin ; Rebec- 
ca, Hamburg; Madras, Swatow; Horatio, New York; 
Governor Higginson, str., Hongkong. 30th, Everhard, 
Canliff ; Saga, Puget Sound ; Barbadian, Foochow; Gol 
conda, Swatow. 

Derantunes.—July 2th, Zebra, 1. n.at.., Cruise. 26th, 
Kiangse, str., Tientsin; Tavistock, Newchwang. 27th, 
Wild Deer, London ; Devana, Foochow; Woodbine, Now- 
chwang; Flying Spur, Foochow; Batavia, Newchwang; 
Spartan, Newehwang; China, ‘str., Hongkong. 28th, 
Lady Belmore, Newehwang: John” Millon, Foochow} 
Ada, Foochow. 29th, Magellan, Foochow ; Manchu, 


chwang; Shuttle, 
a ing 

















Mtr. Tientsin via Chefoo': Bertha, str, Foochow ; Orisa, 
str., Nagasaki. 30th, Mars, etr., 3 Sun 
Hongkong ;, Dragon, str., Ningpo’ Foochow, ete-; 








ale, Newehwang ; clin, Nagasaki; Inariine, Foo- 

chow; Negapatam, str., Foochuw. dist, Constance, 
Foochiow; Livutenant, Foochow; Alice ‘Thompson, Kee" 
lung ; Nanzing, str.,’ Chefoo and Tiontsin; Venus, str., 
Hongkong. 
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. Explanation, 

F. Fores (1 to 12—estimated): X. Extreme force : Q. 

quarter whence extreme force (N. b. E.=1 to 32= 
.): H. Hours of Rain : T. Initials dine sky; ©. 








clouds (detached) ; f. fog; h. hail; lightning ; m. ,, 
misty (hazy) ; 0. overcast (dull) ; r. rain; s, snow; t. ~ 
bunder ; Z, calm. 
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ted and“Published at No, 23 Kiangte Road “ ft HE” Shanghai. 
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